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THE Territorial Auditor of Dakota, George L. Ordway, 
has recently issued a circular giving official interpretation 
to the act passed by the legislature of that Territory last 
winter, regarding deposits by insurance companies. Recog- 
nizing the incongruity existingin sections 23 and 46 of the 
new law, he resolves the doubt in favor of the Territory 
and against the companies by deciding that they must de- 
posit $25,000, in accordance with section 46, with the Treas- 
urer of the Territory as a condition precedent to doing 
business there. This deposit is to be over and above all 
deposits made in other States, and for the exclusive pro- 
tection of policyholders in that Territory. Thisis a pretty 
high price to pay for the questionable privilege of doing a 
limited amount of business among a lot of specially haz- 
ardous risks, and the probability is that many of the com- 
panies will close their agencies rather than submit to such 
an isolation of capital. This law-went into effect on the 
first inst. Managers of companies have long felt that 
State laws requiring special deposits to be made were un- 
just and arbitrary ; Dakota now offers them an excellent 
opportunity for giving practical effect to their protests by 
withdrawing from the Territory. If this should be done, 
and business men left to depend exclusively on their local 
companies for their insurance, the legislature would, no 
doubt, repeal the obnoxious law at its next session. The 
Home of New York has taken the initiative in this matter, 
and notified the Auditor that rather than make the de- 
posit required it will cease doing business in the Terri- 
tory. 





THE reinsurance of the American business of the Standard 
of London in the Irving, and the transfer of the business 
ofthe American of Chicago to the Home of New York, has 
set the tongues of gossips wagging, and all sorts of specula- 
tions, guesses, surmises and predictions are indulged in re- 
garding other companies whose condition leads to the sup- 


. position that reinsurance would be desirable. The names of 


several companies are mentioned as candidates for retire- 
ment, but we are confident rumor is wrong regarding some 
of them and, possibly, as to them all. A great difficulty 
in the way of consolidating small-capital companies or re- 





tiring them from the field, is the number of officers and 
special employees to be provided for. Many companies 
have been organized for the express purpose of providing 
snug berths and good salaries for a few favored individuals, 
and the same influences that operated to make these 
places for them are at work to preserve them for their sole 
occupancy and profit. The difficulty of providing for the 
surplus officers has been the rock ahead that has prevented 
the consolidation of companies on several occasions here- 
tofore, and probably will be in the futuré. It is natural 
that these gentlemen should use all their influence to pre- 
serve their places and their salaries, but the welfare of the 
insurance business would be consulted if several of the weak 
companies were consolidated and made over into one 
strong, large-capital concern, whose financial strength 
would command entire confidence. But there is little 
hope of this being done, and should any changes occur in 
the immediate future they are more likely to be in the 
way of withdrawals than consolidations. It is useless, 
however, to speculate on what may be, but be content to 
wait patiently for official announcements, 





WE print in our news columns this week a short table, 
which we clip from The Commercial Bulletin, showing the 
market value of the stock of fifty-eight local fire insurance 
companies in the month of December, 1882 and 1883. 
Thirteen of the companies show an advance in the value 
of their shares, ten remain the same, and thirty-five show 
a falling off in value. The price of stocks is a good indi- 
cation of the condition of the business, and this table 
shows that some of the stockholders of a majority of the 
local companies were not entirely satisfied with the situa- 
tion, but have been willing to sell out for a less price than 
their shares commanded a year ago. We do not interpret 
this as indicating any loss of confidence in the manage- 
ment of these companies, but a simple recognition of the 
fact that it has been a bad year for the business, owing 
to excessive fire losses and other causes, and that the pros- 
pect for the future is not encouraging. Individual man- 
agers have, no doubt, done the best they possibly could 
under the circumstances, but fate has been against them; 
owners of stock, who are dependent on their dividends, 
grow tired of a waiting game after a certain time, and pre- 
fer to invest their capital where the returns are more cer- 
tain. Nobetter argument could be presented in favor of 
the adoption of some means to secure united action to 
enforce certain reforms that all admit to be necessary, but 
that individual managers cannot enforce single-handed. 
Rates are too lowas a rule, and the cost of obtaining busi- 
ness is too great, while the steadily increasing fire losses 
so reduce the margin of profit that very many stockhold- 
ers see little hope of future dividends. There is a steady 
increase in the volume of business transacted by the com- 
panies, but, under present conditions, it appears that the 
more business the less profit. With an increased amount 
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at risk a company must naturally expect increased losses, 
and if the premiums are inadequate, the greater the vol- 
ume of business done the less the probability of making a 
profit, It is unfortunate that none of the efforts made to 
secure unity of action on the part of fire underwriters to 
enforce the reforms all concede to be necessary have been 
successful. Various organizations have been formed for 
this purpose, but little practical good has resulted from 
them. While there exists such an utter lack of harmony 
among managers of companies in regard to matters of 
vital importance to them all, it is not surprising that 
stockholders become discouraged. The experiences of 
the present year have been severe for fire underwriters in 
general, but it is to be hoped that they will not be with- 
out good results, If there is not an improvement in the 
general conduct of the business, further and a more gen- 
eral decline in the value of insurance stock may be antici- 
pated, 





NUMEROUS attempts to defraud life insurance com- 
panies have been exposed recently, and the swindlers 
brought to justice. The vigor with which company man- 
agers investigate claims that have a shadow of suspicion 
attaching to them indicates that they fully appreciate 
their responsibility as custodians of the trust funds placed 
in their keeping by the policyholders. To do less than to 
investigate carefully every claim would be to expose these 
funds to pillage by every adventurer who had brains 
enough to invent a scheme of robbery. Many of these 
attempts to defraud the companies never reach the courts, 
for when the swindlers find they are detected they hasten 
their departure to more congenial localities. Within a few 
weeks attempts have also been made to systematically rob 
some of the benefit assessment societies, and in the most 
notable instances—at Fall River and Jersey City—physi- 
cians have been implicated. At Fall River a physician is 
alleged to have introduced consumptives, and others 
suffering with incurable diseases, to various assessment 
associations, having some of the policies made payable to 
himself. In short, he is accused of having been the princi- 
pal in a gang of men who were doing a graveyard insur- 
ance business, the physician deceiving the assessment 
societies by making false certificates regarding the health 
of uninsurable persons. It is claimed that in one or more 
instances, spurious bodies were substituted for insured 
persons, the ring collecting the insurance. The persons 
implicated in these transactions at Fall River have fled 
and are not likely to be brought to trial. The case at 
Jersey City is undergoing judicial investigation, the accused 
persons having given bail. The trouble in these cases 
appears to have been mainly due to the fact that the 
societies issued policies or certificates to persons having no 
insurable interest in the insured. This is recognized as 
such a direct temptation to fraud that the courts have held 
that the issuing of such certificates is opposed to public 
policy. ‘The regular life companies are very particular in 





this respect, and so give no encouragement to this grave. 
yard business. It must be a deep-laid and skillfully-exe- 
cuted plot that will enable scheming adventurers to evade 
all the safeguards thrown around the funds of the regular 
life companies, as the results in recent cases have shown, 





THERE is on exhibition in Newark a system of lighting 
by gas made from water. Professor Paine, who has re- 
cently completed his patents forthis invention, exhibited a 
system very similar to this nearly thirty years ago, but met 
with certain obstacles which he has now overcome. By his 
system, it is claimed that an illuminating gas, superior to 
coal gas, can be made for about one cent perthousand cubic 
feet, while the machinery for its production is compara- 
tively inexpensive. He decomposes water by electricity, 
and the gases thus evolved are passed through turpentine, 
from which they derive their illuminating quality without 
any loss of the turpentine. The volume of electricity re- 
quired would be sufficient to equip a good-sized thunder- 
bolt, and it was in controlling this great force that he met 
with the obstacles that defeated his earlier experiments. 
He has now so perfected the machinery that he is selling 
State and county rights, and we may expect to see this 
cheap illuminator supercede electricity and ordinary gas. 
It is reported that a syndicate of New York capitalists 
offered $5,000,000 for the patents, but the offer was re- 
jected. Thirty years ago, when his invention was believed 
to have been perfected, a company with an immense capi- 
tal was organized to introduce it, but it never came to 
anything. An exhibition of this new gas can be seen at 
Newark almost any day, on Broad street, where fifteen gas 
burners and two gas stoves are fed by it at a cost, as is 
claimed, of less than one cent per thousand cubic feet. 
The public, however, need not expect to obtain gas at any 
such ridiculously low price, for when it comes into general 
use it will be controlled by corporations, and the cost of 
street mains, etc., must be added to the cost of production. 
If, however, it should break present prices of gas, there 
will be cause for rejoicing. This water gas is “laid on” 
the same as coal gas, and the same systems of mains, 
piping, etc., can be used. The fire hazard attached to it 
is the same as with the present gas. 





THE daily Tribune has recently been directing attention 
to the dangerous condition generally of the places of 
amusement on the east side of the city. That they are 
positively dangerous places for audiences to assemble in 
has long been recognized by officers of the Building De- 
partment, but they are powerless to compel their owners 
to improve them, owing to defects in the building laws 
and the leniency of some of our judges. From a fire un- 
derwriters’ standpoint, these rickety old tumble-down 
places ought to be uninsurable; any rate less than one 
hundred cents on the dollar is inadequate compensation 
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for the general run of these risks, but companies are found 
willing to write them at from three to five cents. Itis only 
a question of time when they will have to pay for them, 
and when the losses come it will be found that the premi- 
ums received are wholly insufficient to pay the loss. The 
Windsor Theatre, recently destroyed in this section of the 
city, was a good sample of the best of these east-side 
places of amusement, and the proprietors, recognizing its 
dangerous character, expressed themselves as being the 
happiest men in New York because it burned late at night 
and no lives were sacrificed. They had evidently lived in 
fear of its burning during a performance and witnessing a 
repetition of the Brooklyn Theatre horror. Yet with a full 
knowledge of all the perils hanging about this theatre, its 
owner objected to making any improvements, and fought 
the Building Department for years in the courts, and suc- 
ceeded finally in evading its orders. If the insurance com- 
panies would absolutely refuse to insure these fire-traps 
there would be some hope of improvements being made in 
this class of buildings. The Legislature will be called 
upon this winter to make such amendments to the build- 
ing laws as will enable the Superintendent of Buildings to 
compel owners of places of amusement to make them safe, 
and it is to be hoped that underwriters will give their 
endorsement to the proposed measure; otherwise it will 
be manipulated exclusively by politicians and so emascu- 
lated as to be of no effect. 





THE manager of an important company, in conversation 
afew days since, while admitting that the advances made in 
rates during the past year had materially improved the finan- 
cial situation in underwriting, asserted that it was not desir- 
able to have rates “stiffened” too much. He asserted 
that there are too many companies in the business now; 
that if rates were raised so that all the small ones could 
make money, new ones would spring up, and competition 
would become greater, tending to overturn all the good 
that has recently been accomplished and produce a worse 
condition of demoralization than has yet been known. 
This may account for the disinclination shown by some 
managers to commit themselves to various ones of the re- 
form movements proposed of late. Still another represen- 
tative of a large company recently asserted that it did not 
matter much to his stockholders whether the current busi- 
ness paid them a profit or not, as they were sure of their 
dividends from the interest on investments. In such a 
case, it seems superfluous for these capitalists to risk the 


' hazards of fire underwriting, when they can invest their 


money in other enterprises where thereare norisks. Such 
a company might well give over fire underwriting and set 
up asa savings bank. Capitalists, we presume, are led to 
put their money into insurance in anticipation of liberal 
dividends, but if it is to bring them nothing but ordinary 
interest, it would be much safer in government bonds, or 
some secure stocks where there is.no risk. Still, if stock- 





holders are satisfied, the public has no right to complain, 
Many companies have been forced to the wall during the 
past few years because they found no profit in the business, 
and it is possible that a few more may be frozen out, but 
competition will only be scotched thereby, not killed; the 
moment the business becomes prosperous, and existing 
companies begin to show signs of prosperity, new ones will 
pop up on every side. There are plenty of men lying in 
wait for this very thing to happen, and when it becomes 
evident that a fair dividend can be earned on current busi- 
ness, anew brood of companies will be hatched out. The 
game of “freeze out” has been played to the extent of 
strangling many weaklings but without greatly benefiting 
the survivors. It would be better to so reform the business 
that existing deserving companies can make a fair profit, 
trusting to time to destroy such as are undeserving, Disin- 
tegration will naturally follow inherent rottenness, 








HONEST MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 


REJUDICES of every kind are notoriously obsti- 
nate, tenacious and intractible. Even when obviously 
founded on misinformation or misconception, they are ob- 
served to be singularly insusceptible of correction and 
provokingly inaccessible to argument and reason. Buta 
prejudice of purely sentimental origin—such, for example, 
as may arise from natural sympathy with what appears to 
be the weaker side—is well-nigh ineradicable. It may wear 
out in time, or be forgotten, but can scarcely be entirely 
removed, and sometimes even survives the conviction that 
the nether dog deserved all the punishment he received. 

In this category may be classed the widely disseminated 
and especially persistent impression that “ the life insur- 
ance companies are intensely hostile to the mutual benefit 
associations,” that they are “endeavoring to regain a 
monopoly of the expensive luxury they deal in by crush- 
ing their financially weaker rivals,” and that they propose 
to “employ the vast means at their disposal to influence 
legislation designed to hamper their transactions and 
menace their existence.” 

No well-informed person who has given attention to the 
matter needs to be assured that this prejudice is wholly 
gratuitous and without foundation in fact, and that it has 
been, and still is, industriously fostered and cultivated 
chiefly by aclass of predatory adventurers who raise the cry 
of persecution in order to cloak their mercenary designs 
and practices and to profit by an unnatural alliance which 
they enjoy only to abuse and dishonor. 

There is really no such animus. There is, at least on the 
part of the life insurance companies, no feeling of animos- 
ity or even rivalry. Nor is there anything to excite such 
feeling. There is no clash of business or interest; each 
beneficence gleans a separate and distinct field, and each 
finds plenty of room and abundant opportunities for use- 
fulness without invading the peculiar domain of the other. 
Each is a benevolent institution, dispensing blessings to 
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the unfortunate and attaining its charitable ends after its 
own peculiar fashion. Each purposes to endow the heirs 
of its deceased members with the contributions of the liv- 
ing, and the circumstance that one has utilized the advan- 
tages derived from several centuries of observations and 
experiences to construct a superior system of benevolence 
does not furnish occasion for quarreling. 

There is no occasion for acrimony, strife or antago- 
nism between them, for the very simple but amply suffi- 
cient reason that there is no rivalry whatever. Each is 
competing for a different kind of business. For, though a 
life insurance company is as truly a mutual{benefit society 
as any called by that name, its peculiar methods of busi- 
ness create peculiar advantages which commend it to as 
peculiar kind of patronage. Like every other mutual ben- 
efit society, it levies assessments in order to obtain money 
with which to endow the heirs of its deceased members, 
but, unlike every other, it defines the amount both of as- 
sessments to be paid and benefits to be received, instead 
of leaving these quantities to be determined by circum 
stances, and by carefully calculating the chances of death 
at every age up to the extreme limit of the duration of 
human life; by adjusting the amount of assessment, or 
premium, in accordance with these chances, and making 
collections annually or periodically, but invariably in ad- 
vance, the company is able to enter intocontracts extend- 
ing over the entire period of possible survival, and put up 
security for the prompt performance of all its covenants 
and agreements. This is life insurance—whole-life insur- 
ance—and the mutual benefit society which adopts the 
above-described methods of doing business is known as a 
life insurance company. 

Practical and unimaginative people, who take a purely 
business view of every transaction involving an expendi- 
ture of money, and insist upon knowing, in advance, what 
and when they may be called upon to pay, how much they 
are to recieve, and the nature and character of the security 
that they will get what they pay for, are, naturally, at- 
tracted by the certainty which life insurance affords that 
the premium cannot exceed, though it may fall far below, 
the sum named in the contract; that the amount of insur- 
ance, or benefits, shall not be less than, and may greatly 
exceed, that promised in the policy; that no part of any 
payment already made shall be forfeited by reason of in- 
ability, omission or refusal to continue the stipulated 
payments, and that the securities required by law to be 
kept always on hand and intact may be levied upon and 
sold to satisfy their posthumous claims. And there are 
thousands of quite as respectable, intelligent and well- 
meaning people who find in the popular presentment of 
the co-operative assessment plan their ideal of mutual as- 
sociation for mutual benefit, and regard its uncertainties in 
respect of aggregate cost and prospective benefits as fully 
compensated by its simplicity, directness and temporary 
cheapness. 

In making his selection, each of these parties consults 
his tastes and inclinations and would, no doubt, be greatly 
dissatisfied if compelled to exchange places with the other. 





Indeed, somewhat extended observation and study of 
curious diversities of caprice in this particular has demon. 
strated the necessity for the existence of plans of associa- 
tion less vigorous, if less effective, than those of life insur- 
ance proper. There are plenty of people who fully realize 
the superior adaptation of the plans of life insurance to the 
purpose they are designed to accomplish, and who have 
little confidence in the permanency of any of the mutual 
benefit societies, who resort to them for mere temporary 
protection, until such times as returning prosperity may 
enable them to make a more satisfactory and permanent 
arrangement, and it is by no means impossible to imagine 
contingencies of an economic kind, in which membership 
with a fraternity having a small life insurance and sick fund 
arrangement would be preferable to an expensive, though 
permanent and well-secured policy. 

For these, and divers other reasons which need not be 
detailed, the life insurance companies are disposed to waive 
the question whether the mutual benefit societies using 
the assessment plan are likely to endure, and to recognize 
them as supplying a similar and limited demand for tem- 
porary protection, and co-laborers in a field of usefulness 
and beneficence which is wide enough for both. 

But this tolerant recognition is rigorously limited to the 
purely mutual and honestly conducted associations which 
are managed by actual members, regularly chosen, easily 
removed for malfeasance or dereliction of duty and jeal- 
ously held to strict accountability for their official acts. 

There is, and always will be, unrelenting hostility and a 
conflict which can terminate only in entire extinction and 
extirpation between the life insurance companies and the 
close corporations which, under the bold pretence of or- 
ganized charity and in the name of mutual benefit, are 
busily plundering their misguided and too-confiding fol- 
lowers.» 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association and other 
predatory concerns are not making history, but merely re- 
peating it. There is "nothing whatever original in their 
disreputable undertaking. The same.game was played upon 
the public less than twenty years ago. The early com- 
panies worked long and faithfully to popularize honest life 
insurance. They had no sooner succeeded in winning a 
good name for it than a score or more of new companies 
were organized to compete for business in the ready-made 
market. They all went to pieces after an unsavory fash- 
ion, but not until they had pretty effectually plundered the 
public and besmirched the fair reputations by which they 
had undeservedly profited. The reputable companies 
might, perhaps should, have denounced their reckless and 
wasteful mismanagement and warned the public to beware 
of them, but they did not. 

Just what this brood of young companies did for life in- 
surance the jayhawking concerns are doing for the mutual 
benefit interest. They are utilizing its temporary pop- 
ularity to make money for their managers by abusing the 
privileges, franchises and opportunities which the honest 
mutual benefit society sacredly respects. There are a 
score of ways in which money can be made. The number 
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of contributing members and the amounts received from 
assessments may be returned as smaller than they really 
were; the books may be falsified, disbursements con- 
cealed. Indeed, the possibilty of facile perjury are practi- 
cally limitless, and by the use of this potent and always 
convenient tool the few requirements of a too lax system 
of inquisition of their affairs may be easily awarded and 
endless frauds concealed. 

With these vile, money-grabbing concerns the honestly 
managed mutual benefit associations have as little kinship 
as they have with what is called graveyard insurance. 
They have but one feature in common—that of calling in 
their premiums by casual assessments—and it was an un- 
founded apprehension that this feature was the bone of 
contention that induced them to make common cause with 
the predatory concerns in opposing any plan of supervision 
whatever. This was, as the honest advocates of mutual 
benefit associations have long since discovered, a mistake 
which should be corrected. They have nothing ‘to fear 
from the closest possible scrutiny of their conditions and 
transactions. They cannot, however, say as much for the 
jayhawking concerns that have pirated their plans and 
prostituted their fair reputation, and which alone have ever 
had any trouble with the Insurance Department. The 
mutual benefit societies have nothing to gain and a great 
deal to lose by continuing this unnatural alliance with 
cupidity and dishonesty. It would be entirely indefensi- 
ble asa means of protection, if, as is assuredly not the 
case, the regular companies proposed to assail them. Such 
an apprehension is, however, entirely without foundation. 
Indeed, the life insurance companies are strongly dis- 
posed to regard the mutual benefit movement not merely 
with toleration, but fraternally and kindly, and this feeling 
has been growing ever since the public began to discover 
the broad difference between them. The life insurance 
companies, and the insurance press, may continue to dem- 
onstrate the impossibility of creating a stable, equitable 
and permanent system of life insurance upon so frail a 
foundation as is provided by voluntary contributions, 
but they believe in the honesty and sincerity of those who 
are conducting the societies, and that, when they have 
matured their experiences, and discovered by personal ob- 
servation the inherent defects of the casual assessment de- 
vice, they will either greatly modify or else incontinently 
abandon it, and pending this pleasing consummation there 
can be no better guaranty of mutual toleration and good 
feeling than may be found in mutual confidence in each 
other’s sincerity, honesty and fairness. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE withdrawal of the Standard of London has furnished food for 
gossip during the past week, and while not wholly unexpected, it was 
the manner and time. The Standard was one of the new arrivals, and 
began its career in this country by re-insuring a weak company with a 
talented but (through ill health) inefficient manager. The re-insur 








ance of the New York City is “understood to have resulted in a 
loss to the Standard. The re-insurance of the Tradesmens and 
the appointment of Mr. Brown as manager was conceived in wisdom, 
but the new manager was handicapped from the start by the complica- 
tions and responsibilities of the old business. The American business 
had been reformed and rejuvenated by a tedious and expensive process, 
and was in a fair way of being raised to a paying basis, but the troubles 
in England led to the necessity of closing the American branch and 
destroying in a moment all the fair prospects of the company. The 
re-insurance in the Irving is not looked upon as a particularly healthy 
movement for the policyholders, The Standard’s American deposits 
furnish a far stronger guarantee than the assets of the Irving. There 
is considerable speculation as to the manner of the re-insurance, and 
many rumors are in circulation not especially flattering to the parties 
interested. The fact that Manager Brown was not a party to the 
negotiation does not pass without comment, 


* % * 


THE Chicago Investigator is all at sea about the operation of the 
“ co-insurance clause ” in policies of fire insurance, In all large cities 
it is the practice for all companies to waive notice of other insurance, 
or in case the amount is limited at all to give the assured almost any 
amount demanded by the way of limit. This is so general as to be 
practically uniform. Now what is a co-insurance clause? Simply a 
proviso that in event the value of the property is greater than the 
amount of the insurance, the assured will co-insure for the deficiency. 
It nowhere says or suggests that he shall bear any part of his own 
loss, unless inadequately insured. The assured avoids the penalty of 
the clause by obtaining full insurance, and when fully covered or over- 
insured, as the case may be, the co-insurance clause is_non-operative, 
Therefore the remark of our Chicago contemporary, that “it will make 
the assured interested for the protection instead of the destruction of 
his property,” has no application. We presume every underwriter 
understands this, and that with full insurance the co-insurance clause 
neither prevents incendiarism nor removes any of the incentives to it, 
The use of the co-insurance clause in this part of the world is designed 
to protect the companies against inadequate insurance. With a stock 
valued at $100,000 insured for $100,000, and partially or wholly de- 
stroyed, the companies all pay the same amount of loss, whether the 
policies contain a co-insurance clause or do not. In either case the 
assured will receive “ full value” of his property damaged, and the co- 
insurance Clause has no bearing on the settlement. Co-insurance is a 
good thing, but its uses are rather to secure full insurance than dis- 
courage it. 


THE upward twist in theatre rates has been given, and these risks 
are now Called upon to pay an advance which will cause some of the 
owners to squirm. Still they deserve it, and the underwriters who ac- 
cept such risks would be worse than asses not to demand better rates 
than have prevailed recently. The lists have been promulgated and 
show some remarkable contrasts. The cheap affairs on the Bowery 
have been raised to six per cent. The Metropolitan Opera House (now 
insured on the building at three per cent) is rated $1.80. The Brook- 
lyn and New York Academy of Music rates are $4.55. Even at these 
rates there are many companies which decline theatre risks, and in fact 
won’t insure them on any terms. The theatre fires in this city have 
demonstrated that the insufficiency of the insurance is a part of the 
hazard in increasing the loss. 


w * sd 


THE difficulty of keeping companies together in anything is us- 
trated by the controversies which sometimes arise in loss settlemencs, 
Some time ago a dozen companies were concerned in a building loss in 
this city, in which there was a difference of something like fifty per 
cent in the assured’s claim, and the estimate of responsible builders as 
to the cost of repairs. The case was one of the simplest ever presented, 
and the law, the facts and the justice of the position of the companies 
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were plain and indispensable. The companies, through their adjuster, 
decided to make the repairs, but the assured objected. In the con- 
troversy which ensued one of the companies began to weaken, because 
of the small amount of its policy, and its action embarrassed the others 
to the extent of forcing them into a false position. When companies 
fail to stand by their own contracts, and are persuaded to desert their 
allies in such a plain case as this was, what hope is there that they will 
stand by each other in correcting other abuses in the business ? 


<e aa a 
” ~ oy 


ONE of the best things we have heard of lately was the retort of a 
party who was charged seventy-five cents per annum for insuring 
household furniture stored in a so-called “furniture warehouse.” 
He placed his furniture in three rooms in an up-town “ flat” under 
arrangement with the janitor, and beside a cheap rent he secured an 
insurance on his property at the rate of fifteen cents per year. The 
saving on his $10,000 policy was quite a handsome proportion of his 
yearly storage charges. 

« * e 

SOME wild stories are in circulation about movements abroad, which 
will result in terminating the American career of two English com- 
panies. 


ox 


¥ % 

THE non-tariff companies are taking storage risks at tariff rates, but 
allowing the old twenty-five per cent commission to brokers. The re- 
sult on a $10,000 policy is that they receive $30 instead of the $36 re- 
ceived by tariff companies. This seems small on the policy, but mul- 
tiplied by five hundred (which is possible, counting private stores, and 
each fibre store likewise counting as two), the result is a difference of 
$3000, which is quite a plum in storage business, 

# Re % 

IT cannot be denied that while the companies have a hopeful pros- 
pect (or think they have), the present condition of business is that of 
extreme dullness. Stocks are lighter than usual. There is but little 
pressure for policies, and many merchants usually in a corner for in- 
surance at this season have now all they need. 


\* % & 


A LOCAL company last week received a pressing appeal from its St. 
Louis agent for an increase of commissions. The strong point in the 
appeal was that during the years the company had secured a profit on 
St. Louis business. The same morning the company was notified by 
telegraph of two St. Louis fires, which turned the alleged profit side of 
the account into a loss in excess of the previously claimed profit. The 
request for increased commissions was not complied with. 


% * # 


In the forthcoming annual statements there will doubtless be spe- 
cial attention to the questions concerning reinsurances of policies on 
property in or policies written in New York. If there are reinsurances 
in companies not legally entitled to carry on business inthis State, the 
experience in Boston will stimulate companies to cancel them early. 
We wish it were possible to believe there are no such illegal reinsur- 
ances, but while we have some reason to believe there are a few cases, 
we do not believe they are numerous, Companies sometimes through 
inadvertence may have taken such policies, but a word to the wise is 


sufficient. 
e x ® 


THE report that an English company, having headquarters in Boston, 
lately inserted a clause in its policies prohibiting the use of “ tar-boxes” 
in shoe factories is untrue. Yet all the companies have a dislike of 
“tar-box ” risks, and many of them think they should go on the pro- 
hibited risk list immediately, 

% * % 

IN about a fortnight there will be some surprising developments 
of loss ratios of several companies, both large and small, and probably 
disappointments both ways. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


HAZARDS OF PAPER MILLS. 
(Continued.) 


THE rags on being boiled must next be subjected to a process of wash- 
ing, as in boiling all foreign ingredients were either dissolved or so 
modified as to be readily removed. The removal of extraneous matter, 
or process of washing, is not carried on in the boiler, as this apparatus is 
not fitted for this purpose. The process of washing is carried on ina 
specially constructed washer. The washer of Wrightley and Petrie is 
quite similar in construction to the ‘‘ leviathan,” or machine used for the 
washing of wool, and as we will have to describe it in treating on the 
preparation of wool we will not take the space here. The machine of 
Ralph, not so well known as the first, consists of a cylindrical kettle, in- 
side of which is another concentric drum of perforated sheet iron. A 
vertical axis extends through the bottom of both cylinders and is turned 
by gearing from below. Wings or beaters are rigidly attached to the 
axis, while on the inner cylinder a series of projecting strips are fast- 
ened. When used the outer cylinder is filled with the proper amount of 
water. The perforated cylinder containing the stuff to be worked is 
placed in position, the axis is set rotating, and the extraneous particles 
are thus washed out. 

Before the present method of preparing rags came into use—that is, the 
use of alkaline solutions—the objectionable organic substances were re- 
moved by aa process of rotting. Although this process will, when very 
carefully carried out, give an excellent ‘‘ stuff,” it is now almost obsolete 
(the writer knows of no mill in this country where it is still in use), as it is 
slow, requires a great amount of care, and is uneconomical. We will not, 
therefore, go into a description of this process and its hazards, 

We have now arrived at the point where the rags, as such, are changed 
into paper. This part of the process may be divided in (1) the prepara- 
tion of ‘half stuff” or ‘‘ first stuff,” and (2) the preparation ot ‘‘ pulp.” 
The preparation of ‘‘half stuff” consists in washing the boiled rags, 
making a mechanical sub-divisien into fibres, and finally a process of 
bleaching. 

The preparation of pulp consists in sub-dividing the fibres to a greater 
degree of fineness, the addition of mucilaginous substances and, finally, 
the addition of substances, tending to increase the weight of the paper, 
and coloring substances for the production of the tint required. 

For the production of the “half stuff” two varieties of machines and 
processes are in use, the German and the Dutch. The German machine 
consists of the following parts: The ‘‘bed” or “‘ pile,” the ‘‘ hammers” 
or “stamps,” and shaft. The German machine, though it produces 
paper of greater strength than the Dutch, is daily going more out of use, 
and in our country is almost unknown, even .by name. As the under- 
writer would, therefore, not be apt-ta meet this machine in his practice, 
we will not further describe it, but will immediately proceed to the 
Dutch machine, which is used almost universally, and which still denotes 
its parentage by its name, that is, Hollander, This machine, which is 
also called ‘‘rag-engine” or ‘‘stuff-engine,” is of two parts: (1) washing- 
engine, washer or worker, (2) beating-engine, beater orfinisher. The first 
part being for the production of ‘‘ half stuff” and the second for the pro- 
duction of pulp. Both of these machines are so much’ alike that fre- 
quently in small mills both operations are carried out with one Hollander. 
The Hollander consists of a receptacle for the “stuff,” the cutting or 
shredding apparatus, and the washing apparatus. Itis extremely difficult 
to describe without figures an apparatus so complicated as the Hollander, 
but we shall, by taking up the different parts above given and describing 
these, try to make this important machine clear, The stuff receptacle con- 
sists of an oval water-tight chest from three to seven yards long, two to 
three yards wide, and from a half to one yard deep, made either of wood, 
stone or castiron. The cutting apparatus consists of an axis, which is 
fastened across the chest and is turned either by belting or gearing; to 
this, and turned by it, is attached a cylindrical block or roller, from 
which run numerous cutters‘parallel to the axis. Below these knives, 
which are. made of soft steel, another series of knives are placed, against 
which the cylinder draws the rags. The washing apparatus consists, first, 
of a ‘‘sand catch,” which is a hollow cut into the incline leading to the 
cutting roller. This indentation (gutter) is covered with a fine screen, which 
allows the passage of the heavy sand particles. The sand catch extends 
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through the sides of the Hollander so ‘as to be readily cleaned. Fre- 
quently numerous sand catches are introduced, and in a few cases the 
entire bottom of the Hollander has been covered with a screen. The 
machine is covered with a hood, inside of which is a fine screen, which 
keeps the stuff from being thrown out. Fresh water must be supplied in 
the same proportion as the dirty water flows out through the hood screen 
and gutters, as the consistency of the stuff must always remain the same. 
These are the essential parts of the ordinary Hollander. Several other 
patents on different principles have been used, among which is the centri- 
fugal stuff engine of Kingsland and Thode. 

We have now seen how the rags are reduced to pulp, and it is unneces- 
sary to add that in the departments to-day described there are no fire haz- 
ards. The revolving cutting roller of the Hollander, which revolves at the 
rate of from 150 to 200 revolutions a minute would, in the open air, be 
dangerous, but being under water and cutting only wet “stuff” ic is 
In our next paper we will describe the process and 
C. JoHN HEXAMER. 


entirely harmless. 
hazards of bleaching the ‘‘ stuff.” 
PHILADELPHIA, December 7, 1883. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





No Assessment Insurance in England. 

Tue Post Magazine devotes a considerable space to reviewing our criti- 
cisms of the Mutual Reserve Fund, and says: ‘Fortunately, in England 
assessment life insurance is practically unknown. Itis based on anentire 
fallacy, and can only lead to disappointment and loss to all those who are 
entrapped into it. The principle upon which assessment companies seem 
to be based is, that the members do not subscribe a fixed annual premium, 
but they have to pay irregular calls whenever the death claims render calls 
necessary.” In fact, they are very similarto the mutual marine insurance 
clubs, not uncommon in England, the members of which, instead of pay- 
ing a premium fixed beforehand, simply subscribe the amount of the losses 
when that amount is known, When applied to life insurance this prin- 
ciple is at first very captivating to ignorant people. During the early years 
the calls on the members are naturally very small, because the members 
are comparatively young, and the death-rate is therefore light ; but as 
time passes on, it being an inherent law of human mortality that the lia- 
bility to death increases with age, the claims on the fund must become 
larger, and the aseessments on the members must inevitably Mpidly in- 
crease. Therefore, while at the beginning the assessments are much less 
than the ordinary life assurance premiums, in the end they will become 
much greater, and if it were possible for the assessment society to survive 
long enough—a very doubtful supposition—the members in old age would 
be compelled to make enormous payments.” This is a flat contradiction 
of E. B. Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve, who wrote a most un- 
grammatical essay to prove that assessment insurance had been success- 
fully conducted in England fora great many years. But probably these 
English editors are not so well informed as the blatant president of the 
Mutual Reserve. 





The American of Chicago Retires. 


A SURPRISE of the week was the announcement of the taking over on 
January 1 of the entire outstanding risks of the American Insurance 
Company of Chicago by the Home Insurance Company of New York. 
By this arrangement the Home increases its bnsiness by something more 
than seventy-three million dollars of risks, according to the last annual 
statement of the American. The American company has done princi- 
pally a farm business, and the Home, in assuming this company’s busi- 
ness, will establish a Western farm department, of which Charles L. Cur- 
rier, the able secretary of the American, will be secretary, under the su- 
pervision of Ducat & Lyon, the Western managers of the Home, It is 
believed that under this arrangement the Home’s profits in the West will 
receive a substantial augmentation in the future. It is understood that 
the reinsurance of the American was agreed on by the few heavy holders 
of the stock of the company in view of the general unprofitable condition 
of the insurance business at present and the close competition, notwith- 





standing the company itself was making money. It was only by the ex- 
ercise of the most careful professional economy, however, that the Amer- 
ican was able to do what it has done in the past five years. Conserva- 
tism has long marked the course of the American, and though the busi- 
ness was, in the process of weeding, reduced to almost one half its size 
in five years, the company has annually shown a profit. In no year has 
the total expenditures, including stockholders’ dividends, overlapped the 
total income. The American Insurance Company was organized in 1855. 
Its capital stock at the date of retirement is $200,000, The company in 
the period of its existence has repaid its stockholders for the money ad- 
vanced time and again. Since 1870 the capital has been paid considera- 
bly over twice back in dividends, During the five years ending with 
January 1, 1883, the assets of the American were reduced from $879,414 
to $810,475, and the reserve from $343,411 to $268,621; but the net sur- 
plus increased from $269,037 to $322,476. The premiums were reduced 
from $602,204 to $347,719, the total income from $649,456 to $392,257, the 
losses from $242,545 to $143,783, the expenses from $239,728 to $158,498, 
and the total expenditures from $582,273 to $356,781. Under the rein- 
surance contract with the Home Insurance Company, the American's poli- 
cies are guaranteed by a capital of $3,000,000, assets, by last report, of 
$7,208,489, and a net surplus of $1,774,061. 

The reinsurance of the American risks by the Home meets with gen- 
eral satisfaction. The Western farm department of the Home, uuder Mr. 
Currier, will without doubt work largely to the advantage of that com- 
pany, and Ducat & Lyon, under whose general management this depart- 
ment will be conducted, will have their responsibilities largely increased, 
but these well-known managers are fully equal to the added dignity of 
their positions, 


, 





The Dakota Deposit Law. 


A FAIR sample of the ridiculous discretionary power vested in State 
supervision of insurance matters is depicted in the controversy as to the 
law enacted in Dakota last spring relating to the requirements of com- 
panies doing business in the Territory. L. M. Purdy, the then Territorial 
auditor, printed and circulated a synopsis of the law just after the pas- 
sage, which contained the following in regard to the deposit required ; 

A deposit of $25,000 in cash or Treasury notes, or bonds of the United States, or 
bonds of the Territory of Dakota must be made with the Territorial treasurer, a 
condition precedent to enter the Territory and transact business, unless a similar 
deposit of like amount is made in the State or Territory where such company seek- 
ing to enter the Territory has been incorporated and organized, which last deposit, 
if made, dispenses with a deposit with the Territorial treasurer, 

In transmitting a copy of this circular to THe Specraror the auditor 
added a postscript in writing: ‘‘I am not certain but I shall change my 
opinion in regard to the deposit clause, and hold that the deposit must 
be made in the Territory.” Immediately following the auditor’s an- 
nouncement that he might change his opinion, came another copy of the 
printed synopsis of the law wherein was erased all that refers to deposits 
in other States. Auditor George L, Ordway, the successor of Mr. Purdy, 
has during the present month finally decided in favor of the special de- 
posit theory, and has issued the following notice to companies; 


TERRITORY OF DAKOTA, 
AUDITOR's OFFICE, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
BISMARCK, December 17, 1883. } 
To Insurance Companies contemplating doing business in the Territory of Dakota: 
Upon a further and final consideration of the act approved March g, 1883, govern 
ing foreign insurance companies doing business in this Territory, and with a 
recognition of the apparent difference in the requirements of sections 23 and 46 of 
said act regarding a deposit, and also in accordance with a circular of my predeces- 
sor, dated March 26, 1883, it has been decided by this office to allow the deposit of 
$25,000 required from foreign insurance companies to be made in accordance with 
the provisions of said section 46 of the act referred to, said deposit to be in addition 
to the deposits required by the laws of other States and Territories, Blanks already 
forwarded to you can easily be made to conform to the above modification of our 
former ruling. Very respectfully, Geo. L. ORDWAY, Auditor. 
As a result of this interpretation of the law a number of the best com- 
panies will probably withdraw from Dakota. One company has already 
announced its intention to allow its license to expire, and we hope to 
give the names of other companies in following issues, The manager of 
the company in question addresses his Dakota agents: ‘‘ We regret ex- 
ceedingly that we are obliged to thus summarily sever the pleasant rela- 
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tions which have existed so long between us, but it has always been a 
settled policy of this company never to place any of its assets beyond its 
own control, but to hold the entire amount of its resources in trust for 
the payment of losses, etc., no matter where incurred. We believe further 
that the principle involved in all so-called ‘deposit law’ is wrong and 
unnecessary. We also advise that your legislature has no power to legis- 
late upon the subject of insurance, and that this act is, therefore, uncon- 
stitutional and void, and if we complied therewith it might subject the 
company to litigation and expense in order that it might recover its de- 
posit once made.” 





Fluctuations in Fire Insurance Stocks, 


TuE following table, compiled by E. S, Bailey for The Commercial Bul- 
letin, shows the differences in the market value of the stocks of fifty-eight 
local fire insurance companies at the close of 1883, as compared with 
December sales in 1882: 




































Las Lat Hich 
Highest Lewest 
Name oF Company. = | oy in 1883, in 1883.! 
| 
American.....-.ccceeseseceneccees 150 150 150 142% 
American Exchange.. pavwesassweenes 1o9o) Co |_~Ss«a13% 113% 110% 
Bowery...... eoeccccocccccccsccees 200 158% Igo I51% 
Broadway... ..ccscccccccccccecccces 193 175 180 173 
Brooklyn ....cccccccecccccscece ees 195 162% 175 162% 
CIEE Seeesccccosscscsesecccsees 150 150 150 142% 
City. .cccscccccccccccscccccccccces 120 | 120 131 115% 
Clinton......++++ Covcvcccsseeseese 125 120 125 114 
Commercial........+++-+00+ eeccese 95 go 97 go 
Continental...... 230 250 250 229 
Eagle.......0- 226 253 257 230 
Empire City... 85% 77 80% 70 
EExOMANGS... oc cccccccccccccccccces 93 | 100% 100% roo 
Farragut. .ccccccccccccsccccccccess 5 118% 125 118% 
Firemens.........++- geccccesccccce 85 85 85 
Firemens Trust........+-see--e++: 105% | 79 100 7o 
Franklin and Emporium..........- 120 117 118 III 
GreeNWiCh.....+.seeeeseereeeeeees 286 | 290 290 250 
147% | 140 145 135 
194 200 202% 185 
120 110% 110% 110% 
65 61 63 60 
120 113 115% 105 
40 6 | | 137% 137% 130 
1445 | 147% 149 135 
84 63 77% 52 
70 65 75 
126 130 134 122 
ings County......scccccccssseces 210 | 201 201 196 
Knickerbocker........-++e+eseeees 80 | go go 70 
Lahmyette.ccccccccscccccccsccccecces 106 95 96 85% 
Long Island.. 107 | 114 115% 107 
Lertlard,...ccccccccsccccescccccccs 60 | 60 52% 
Manufacturers and Builders........ 112% | 105% 112% 105% 
Mechanics......ccccscccsccccccces Iso 135 140 132% 
Mechanics and Traders.........--. 125 | 113 119% 113 
Mercantile..........essesseeseeces 71% | 64 72 
Merchants.......- cecccccccecccecs 105 Ioo Ido 95 
Montauk.......-ccccsecccsccescees 115 IIo IIo 105 
Semerresteoerevesvooes ere 150 145 145% 140 
Serer . 103 | 92% | 100% 88 
New York Equitable.. 150 150 | 4150 143 
New ces dadeand se 95 95 95 91 
Niagara....-.--- eoee 178 137 162 130 
North River......--eeeeeeseeeeees 108 ‘108 108 105 
PROC. ccccccscceccccccecces soneee 175 I9I | Ig! 162 
Park. co.cc eocccccccccccccoooces 125 1I2 | 115 IOI 
Dt enesecsese Srensecenesee 118 115 116% 115 
Peter Cooper.....ccsceseeseeccess 175 169% 166% 152 
PROM... cccece Sidneesrivepeossbes 145 j 150 150 135 
Rutgers... cccccscceesssssene ove 149% 120 130 115 
Stan 105% 100% 105 100 
i t56<n0ees 70% 60 73% 60 
Stuyvesant. . 125 125 126 120 
Sterling 60 | 57% 
United States......c.ccccccccccess 135 130 132% 127% 
Williamsburgh City...........+.+- 250 206 220% 
WOE 0.5406 ccccccccevcsvoens 123 125 125 120 








Examination of the Lion Fire and the Scottish Union and National. 


Tue Massachusetts Insurance Department completed a few days ago an 
examination tnto the condition of the American branches of the Lion 





Fire and Scottish Union and National Insurance. Companies. The ex- 
amination covered the year 1882 and eleven months of 1883. The ex- 
aminer has made the following reports to the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner : 

BosTON, MAss., December 11, 1883. 
Hon. Fohn K. Tarbox, Insurance Commissioner, Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

S1r—As directed in your letter of the 3d inst., I have visited and examined into 
the financial condition and affairs of the United States branch of the Lion Fire In- 
surance Company of London, England, at the principal office of the resident man- 
ager, Martin Bennett, Jr., in Hartford, Conn. 

I made a careful examination of the assets of the company, consisting of its 
securities, loans on collateral, and loans on mortgage of real estate. 

The securities are deposited in the Insurance Departments of the different States, 
as per certificate of deposit, and the number and amount of deposits were correctly 
stated in the last annual report of this department. 

The loans on collateral are amply secured in every instance. In several cases 
the amount of securities held for the loan have been increased since the last annual 
statement was filed, to make good any depreciation in the market values. 

The loans on mortgage of real estate are all first liens upon,the property, located 
in Hartford or its immediate vicinity, and of an appraisedjvalue everaging double 
in amount the sums loaned, 

The rate of interest is five per cent, payable semi-annually, and on every loan 
has been promptly paid, and the payment properly endorsed on the several notes. 

The remaining items in the schedule of assets were verified by reference to the 
original accounts. 

The statement of liabilities, as reported to December 31, 1882, was*also verified, 
with the exception of afslight over-statement of the amount, resulting from an esti- 
mate of the business of the month of December, it being impracticable to give a 
strictly accurate statement for the month, owing to the non-receipt of reports from 
distant agencies. 

The above applies to the business transacted by Mr. Bennett, the company hav- 
ing a distinct and independent agency at San Francisco, Cal., which covers the 
business of the Pacific coast, and only reports to Mr. Bennett in a general state- 
ment for the purpose of making up;the annual statement. 

The figures forming the basis of the semi-annual statement to the New York In- 
surance Department to date July r, 1883, were also examined by comparison with 
the agents’ reports, and were found correct. 

The trial balance from the ledger to date, December 1, 1883, covering the first 
eleven months of the current year, shows a diminished percentage of losses incurred 
to premium income of eleven per cent and 1.5 per cent in expense of management 
as compared with the total percentage for 1882. 

As stated in my report of the examination of, the Scottish Union and National, 
this examination was very much facilitated by reason of the systematic and accurate 
manner in which the books of the company are kept. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Pp NOAH,A.!PLYMPTON, Zxaminer. 
BosTon,}{MAss., December 11, 1883. 
Hon. Fohn K. Tarbox, Insurance Commissioner, Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

S1r—Referring to your letter of the 3d inst., I have the honor to report that I 
have visited and examined into the financial condition and affairs of the United 
States branch of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, at the principal office of thejresident manager, Martin Bennett, 
Jr., at Hartford, Conn. 

The assets of the company I carefully inspected, and find their loans on mort- 
gages of real estate—first liensto be safely placed on property in Hartford, hav- 
ing an appraised value double the amount of the loan. The rate of interest on 
each loan is at five per cent, payable semi-annually, and it has been paid and prop- 
erly endorsed on the several notes. 

The balance of the assets, as per schedule in the last annual statement, remains 
as reported, so far as securities deposited with the Insurance Departments of the 
United States and Canada are concerned. An additional special deposit of $10,- 
ooo in United States bonds has been made during the present year in the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of Virginia. Additional loans on mortgage of real 
estate, equal in character to those already reported, have also been placed during 
the present year to the amount of $12,500. 

The exhibit of liabilities made in the last annual statement was found to be sub- 
stantially correct, the total amount being overstated to a small amount, resulting 
from an estimate of the December business of the past year, the reports from sev- 
eral important agencies at distant points not reaching the manager in time to be 
included therein, 

The figures which formed the basis of the semi-annual statement to date, July r, 
1883, to the Insurance Department of the State of New York, were carefully veri- 
fied by reference to the original accounts. 

The trial balance from the ledger, covering the eleven months’ business of the 
current year to December 1, shows an increased percentage of losses incurred to 
premium receipts of five per cent, and an increase in expense of management of 
two per cent as against the total for 1882. 

The financial condition of the company is excellent, and has not changed ma- 
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terially during {the year from the exhibit made in the last annual statement. The 
examination of fhe books and papers was facilitated by reason of the systematic 
and accurate manner in which they are kept. 
Very respectfully yours, 
NOAH A. PLYMPT N, Examiner. 





he Folly of Excessive Insurange Taxation. 


IN the last few years, since the sentiment of the peopl. has pretty gen- 
erally condemned the legislation against railroad companies which was 
once so popular with a certain class of politicians, the insurance’ compa- 
nies have been the principal sufferers by ill-advised and prejudicial action 
on the part of the law-makers, In every State and Territory the brains of 
numerous statesmen have been racked time and again for the purpose of 
conjuring up ways and means to take money from the treasuries of the 
underwriters and put it in the treasuries of the people. The movement 
has appeared under many different guises, but its object has always been 
the same. The result of these oft-repeated raids on the insurance com- 
panies have been invariably directly the opposite from that which was in- 
tended. If the people through their representatives have taken toll of the 
underwriters, the latter have in theirturn been compelled to recoup them- 
selves from the people whose property they insure against loss by fire. 

The motive of nearly all the legislation of this class is the same. It is 
in the nature of a reprisal. It almost comes under the head of commun- 
ism. The round of taxationis all but interminable. First, there is the 
tax which the company must pay in common with all property-owners on 
the property in} hand, a sum that is supposed to cover the visible accu- 
mulations, and which in the very circumstances of the case must be more 
complete than in the case of private individuals or of any other business. 
Next comes the tax which each company is compelled to pay for the privi- 
lege of writing insurance within the State limits—a tax to which there is 
apparently no end, as the fees exacted cover almost everything which the 
company does. The next thing that the companies encounter is a de- 
mand fora tabulation of the premiums collected in that State, to the end 
that the sum may go on the tax-list and the companies may be called 
upon to pay somewhere from one to two and one-half per cent thereon. 
Just what kind of a tax this is it would be difficult to say, but perhaps the 
safest conclusion to adopt is that this is a tax pure and simple, levied 
simply and solely as a tax, and collected because it can be collected. 
The next tax that puts in an appearance in many of the States isa mu- 
nicipal one for the suppor: of local fire departments. Then we have the 
cost of an adjunct of the fire department which the municipality has not 
yet made a pretense of supporting—the fire patrol. There is a theory at 
the basis of these last two items that in some way the insurance compa- 
nies are more interested than other people in the fire loss being kept down, 
and that therefore they ought to pay more for maintaining the means of 
keeping it down. 

These are only a part of the ingenious methods resorted to by legis- 
lators of throwing common burdens on special shoulders. Each State 
has it own particular devices, its insurance department, its superintendent, 
its auditor, its taxes and requirements as to deposits, fees, etc., resulting 
in great trouble and expense to the companies thus exposed, while the 
benefits are problematical. All attempts at State control are invariably 
attended by these disadvantages. They interfere injuriously with honest 
and well-conducted companies and afford but feeble protection against 
those of a different class. They involve the government in the odium of 
failures which it is supposed to be its duty to prevent. They lessen the 
sense of responsibility among those who control the companies and the 
spirit of prudence’and watchfulaess among the people, and they place in 
the hands of public officials a power and influence which are apt to be 
abused and are always open to suspicion. 

The folly of excessive taxtation is equally clear. The spirit in which 
these taxes are imposed is an unfriendly one, fostered evidently by the 
idea that the companies are wealthy and reaping rich profits, and that every- 
thing which the public can wring from themis so much clear gain. Noth- 
ing could be more erroneous,or more dangerous to society if carried out 
on general principles. Experience has shown that the natural laws of 
competition do more to reduce and keep within reasonable limits the cost 
of freight and passenger transportation by railroad than all the statutory 





enactments that could be ground out in a hundred years, The tendency 


of railroad charges hasbeen steadily downward from the first, and this has 
been not because of governmental control and regulation but in spite of 
it. Every tax that is levied upon an insuravce company, every fee that it 
is compelled to pay, every deposit that it must make must either weaken 
the corporation or, if not permitted by its officers to injuriously affect the 
company, all these burdensome assessments must be collected from the 
people in the form of increased premiums. What is gained, then, by the 
people in pursuing so persistently corporations which for every dollar 
spent on taxes must and will collect another dollar in premiums? The 
insurance companies have no other way of escape. Their premiums are 
their principal source of revenue as a matter of course. Ifthe cost of 
doing business is doubled by excessive taxation, the sum necessary to 
meet the increased outlay must be taxed back upon the property-owners 
who seek indemnity from fire. The legislator who thinks he is doing his 
constituents a favor by heaping up burdens on the insurance companies 
is wofully mistaken, providing the people he represents are the owners 
of property. If they are not, and insist upon taking from those who are, 
the problem resolves itself down to one of communism. 

It may be stated as a broad, general principle that with fewer vexatious 
laws for State supervision and control, and the cessation of all these 
numerous taxing devices, we would have stronger and better insurance 
companies, and that the premiums would be largely reduced. This rule 
has proved true in the case of the railroads, and it will be exemplified in 
the matter of insurance if an opportunity shall ever be given to put it into 
practice.— 7 he Chicago Times. 





Protection of Mills from Fire. 


A COMMUNICATION appears in The Boston Daily Advertiser, from an East 
Walpole, Mass., correspondent, as follows : 

‘* In your,account of the fire at the Annisquam Cotton Mill you say, ‘the flames 
spread so quickly that it was impossible to get the engine to work to start the force 
pumps,’ and therefore the mill was at the mercy of the fire. It often happens that 
a fire will spread so rapidly that no one can get within the mill to start the engine or 
water-wheel, which gives power to the force pumps, and thus the mill is without 
any protection. Three years ago a small fire started in the steam engine room of a 
paper mill, with which I was connected. The smoke was so dense that no one 
could get in to start the engine upon which all the force pumps depended for power. 
There was nothing to do but to watch the mill burn. We rebuilt with a view of 
getting insured in a manufacturers’ mutual company. Among other requirements 
they asked for two large force pumps to be placed either within the mill and en- 
tirely dependent upon the mill power, or outside the mill with an independent 
power. Though at much greater cost we decided to have them outside the mill, 
and now, in case of fire, we can start our pumps, even if the mill is idle. If fire in- 
surance companies would refuse to take any mill whose fire pumps could not be 
started without going into the mill, or without a power indepenpent of the mill, all 
millowners would be better protected, and mutual insurance companies would re- 
turn larger dividends.” ; 





The Roman Fire Brigade. 


Durinc the year 1882 there were 263 fires in Rome, but none of a serious 
character. Of this total number 133 fires were caused by chimneys, 5 by 
petroleum lamps, 53 were confined to the rooms in which they originated, 
15 to ground floors, and the same number to shops; 2 mansions were 
burnt out. The brigade is a civil body, but organized under military dis- 
cipline. It consists of a commandant, captain, doctor, sergeant engineer, 
bandmaster, and 12 other officers, 38 corporals, 8 trumpeters, 150 firemen 
on full pay, 120 on half pay, and 50 supernumeraries, The band consists 
of 40 men, who are exempt from day duty, but who are obliged to take 
their turn at night. The supernumeraries are on trial for admission to the 
corps when vacancies occur. The circuit of the fire brigade extends to a 
radius of two miles from the gates of the city. Its duties include attend- 
ance at all public festivals or spetacles where fires may occur. They must 
also give their services in all cases where their knowiedge and experience 
render them useful, such as the fall of houses, etc. The doctor of the 
corps must be present at all the work of the brigade, so as to afford im- 
mediate medical aid in case of need. Instructions in telegraphy is ob- 
ligatory for every member of the corps. Pensions are provided by a 
special fund to men who have served twenty-five years and are fifty years 
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of age. 


incurred on duty, according to a fixed scale, 
right to requisition, by force if necessary, any horses, to whomsoever they 


may belong, of which they have urgent need, 
subsequently made for the use of the horses thus impressed. 


Compensations are also given in case of illness or loss of limbs 


The fire brigade have the 





Life Insurance in Great Britain in 1883. 


An equitable payment is 


THE following tabular abstract of the life insurance business done in 
Great Britain for the fiscal year ending in recent months, shows the 
number of policies, amount of insurance, and the new premiums received 


by life companies: 























. No, of Amount of | New 

Name or Company. Policies, Insurance, Premiums. 
PE crancisptcsesdceeossssccecses 414 y= I Seo 
British Empire Mutual................ ore 464,685 16,260 
BY RUNOUID. 5. ccs cccsrsecscocese 2,070 400,373 | 11,986 
Pc occsesvecsccccsoscceceosecsue 488 149,124 4,608 
I ci sareeewsertoncdccnseeed 566 239,289 8,613 
CUE OF GUNBROW . ic ccc cccccccccccsces 706 361,950 14,119 
Clerical, Medical and General......... 512 3571374 11,726 
SE x ceceanicinseveessaen ke 379 315,525 9,639 
SEY SIME cece ccsocncvicncoeds 550 343.392 12,504 
RE ccvsccecevcssscccosecsseesesees — 430,650 12,991 
MR wS0C 00s 06 cock sccccceseencsesese x6 321,281 11,798 
TOOROMMC .cccccccssccccvcccceccsccecs 433 319,000 16,269 
PE xncteeseoencassncecneseucies 1;249 496,224 18,688 
English and Scottish Law,............ 422 284,065 10,405 
Equity and Law..........ss00+--+00+- 237 372,081 14,786 
Friends’ Provident 244 226,710 6,627 
Gene 1,542 552,830 19,029 
Gresham.... 6,424 2,138,299 82,980 
Guardian 418 313,747 12,129 
Hand-in-Hand 348 262,170 8,116 
Kent Life 102 56,776 1,647 
Lancashire 553 190,795 5,718 
Law Union 235 213,905 8,065 
Law Life “ne enon 13,353 
Legal and General......--.seccsessees ene 405,323 13,588 
BAMt ARIOEBUOG . ccc sccscsccccccvccccs 1,535 821,552 25,738 
Liverpool and London and Globe...... 723 503,149 16,427 
London and Lancashire..........+.- ee 1,350 533,210 20,202 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow...... ae 127,380 3,795 
PEER cc cccceseecesoosces eccees 251 204,426 6,727 
 eerrrrerer errr rer reece ‘es 183,249 piece 
National Provident.......--.---..... 930 372,000 13,201 
Northern. ...00.ccccccccccecccvcescoes _ 364,068 12,707 
DIE UO, .. cccccccssccvvvcesces 635 239,319 7,508 
North British and Mercantile.......... 961 912,950 32,877 
POIs oa vccstcocdecesccccccccesncess 253 136,770 ,207 
PIVEN 60s cevccccacstsveccesoccooes eee 592,570 19,211 
Provident Clerks’ ....00.scccccssccccce 1,143 253,700 7,250 
*Prudential...... Se URAre skater ennes 7,007 865,148 32,777 
QC... cccccoccccccccccccccccccccsess 885 271,830 8,685 
PR cbciwsderecescsudasedeseccnsn’ 415 282,000 9,601 
EE Gnédbdpeawersccaewnscneessedeess tp 447,375 15,491 
TED vcvécceese SDRCSE S004 CEES RTECS 1,058 189,230 5,436 
BSS AMMIORDIC 0 c006scccccccesseses 772 508,594 23,818 
Scottish Equitable. .........c-cccceess 1,047 640,519 23,747 
MONOD TINDOTIR. 050000 cc0scs csscsedes 745 } 278,625 9,139 
Scottish Life..... eecces 289 101,497 ie 
Scottish Metropolitan 433 156,605 sai 
EE TUOVIGOM oc cccccesccccvescess 1,724 1,031,965 40,402 
TED FPOUINOCINL . cc cccscscesccccceve 578 240,250 7,646 
Scottish Widow's Fund............00- 2.287 1,304,902 45,587 
Scottish Union and National.......... 1,140 633,116 23,307 
ChE Shesdioustiesnicanaeheeehes 2,498 757,024 24,715 
PM Ecibtegededtssiessbesevesicnss 2,561 1,487,475 51,123 
Skit Gniintberiioneedrsnpeeedel 269,935 9,016 
il ecvdeevedeccs viwsvtwescesie | coe 145,493 5,848 
.  .. SS oe eee eee } sae (0,050 3,572 
United Kingdom Temperance......... 2,045 517,846 aes 
SPUD rec csccctcscccosousrs 506 81,725 2,531 
RS Ns cd) <iescesswveswoeene ae 144,840 5,034 
IN scnsnbetvivesicsweses coves 496 156,077 xe 








*Does not include business in Industrial Department, 








The Benefits of Life Insurance. 


A PRIZE essay competition was recently inaugurated by the Insurance 
Institute of Manchester, Eng., and Francis J. Kingsley was the success- 
ful essayist. The subject, The Objects and Benefits of Fire and Life Insur- 
ance, was comprehensively treated, and though the article is lengthy, the 
ideas ofthe author are tersely expressed. We give the closing portion 





of his essay, treating more especially on the indirect though obvious 
benefits of life insurance : 


Insurance has been treated rather as a direct, convenient and advantageous 
means of exercising two most powerful motives of human conduct, than 
as a practice having large moral sweight and significance. But, if the 
points already raised are held to be established, a closer insight will hardly fail to 
recognize wider and deeper influences at work in insurance than may at first be ap- 
parent. When a drinking fountain is set up in a populous neighborhood, its direct 
and immediate advantages are plain to the simplest mind. The thirsty man may 
drink, and the dirty man may wash—good things enough in the eyes of all men, 
But the excellent philanthropist who built the fountain, doubtless, had a deeper de- 
sign than merely the satisfaction of passing needs, however natural and wholesome 
in themselves. He looks to permanent results, to moral effects, to the force of ex- 
ample, to the power of conduct, in their influence upon human character. He 
hopes, by the silent but ceaseless influence of the little stream of clear running 
water, the unfailing ally of cleanliness and sobriety, the standing reproof of drunk- 
enness and dirt, to act upon the lives of his fellow-men—and who, knowing human 
nature and the invincible influence of the little things that ‘‘ make for righteous- 
ness,"’ will say that his hopes are without reason or unlikely to have their reward ? 
Just in the same way we may distinguish between the direct and indirect advan- 
tages that flow from insurance. The direct advantages, already dealt with, are ob- 
vious enough when its nature and functions are properly grasped. The indirect 
advantages, like those of the fountain, do not lie so near the surface, and require 
somewhat closer examination to be seen in all their bearings. 

First of all let us look at the personal effect of insurance—its influence upon the 
man who takes outa policy. It is a maxim of modern philosophy that a moral 
effect attaches to every human action apart from the motive which prompted it. A 
good thing or a bad thing done by a man, no matter what his intention may be, 
and quite irrespective of its direct results, will react upon him and effect others for 
good or for evil, merely from the tendency in all human affairs to repetition—from 
the ingrained habit of our nature to move along the grooves made by ourselves or 
others. Ot course the moral effect of actions widely varies according to their scope 
and importance, slight things producing small results of this kind, and ‘‘ matters of 
great pith and moment” producing momentous and lasting effects. Certainly it 
would be absurd to describe the taking out of a policy of insurance, under ordinary 
circumstances, as marking an epoch in a man’s life, and yet its moral effect upon 
himself alone must, from the very nature of the transaction, be very considerable. 
For what has he done? He has taken, as it were,a sort of pledge that he will 
practice so much self-denial of present satisfaction and enjoyment in order that 
others, in the future, may reap the benefit. He has become a party to a “ self- 
denying ordinance,” binding him to sow a harvest, inthe garnering of which he 
shall never share. ‘True, it may be those that are most dear to him, and whose 
lives are most closely knit with his own, for whom this sacrifice is made, but the 
moral effect of the matter is none the less potent. Self-denial, forethought and de- 
cision have come into play, and these leave their permanent marks upon the man’s 
character. 





Ruled Out of Ohio. 


Tur Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company of New York is acom- 
pany authorized by the laws of this State to insure plate-glass, steam- 
boiler, accident and fidelity risks. The company is doing these various 
forms of business in other States, and among them the State of Ohio. It 
has several active rivals in the business, and the competition between 
these has been excessive. J. G. Beemer, president of the Lloyds Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, became convinced that the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Company had no right under the laws of the State of Ohio to do busi- 
ness in that State. He raised the question with the Insurance Depart 
ment last year, but nothing was done in the matter except that a bill was 
introduced in the legislature authorizing insurance companies to do va- 
rious kinds of business under one organization. Mr. Beemer appeared 
before the Insurance Committee, presented his points against the bill, 
and it was defeated. He was then deputed by some other companies to 
make complaint on their behalf, as well as his own company’s, to the 
Insurance Department that the Fidelity and Casualty Company was vio- 
lating the laws of the State by their mode of doing business. The Insur- 
ance Commissioner, after a full hearing of both sides, submitted the 
matter to the Attorney-General, and a decision has just been rendered 
wherein the Attorney-General gives his opinion against the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, and refers to a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
wherein similar questions were decided adversely to the claims set up by 
the Fidelity Company. The Insurance Commissioner thereupon issued 
an order prohibiting the Fidelity and Casualty Company from doing fur- 
ther business in Ohio and refused to renew its license for the present 
year. No question as to the solvency of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
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pany was raised in the controversy, but {fe matter rested solely on the 
interpretation of the law. It is understood that the company has been 
doing quite an extensive business in Ohio, having increased its volume 
of premiums very materially during the year 1883 by methods which de- 
veloped business hostility into active competition on the part of its com- 
petitors, hence the decided step taken prohibiting its doing business in 
Ohio. It is more than probable that the same questions will be raised in 
other States. It is opposed to the laws of most States for a single com- 
pany to do more than one class of business, but the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Company is specially favored by its charter, obtained in the State of 
New York, which permits it to do four classes of business. Whether a 
charter of this character granted by one State will be recognized to per- 
mit a company to do business in another State is the question involved in 
the present controversy. The authorities in Ohio have decided adversely, 
and it remains to be seen what action other States will take in regard to 
it. There may be some new complications before the fight is entirely 
ended, but they must now arise between the Insurance Department of 
Ohio and the company, as the part taken by Mr. Beemer has been com- 
pleted by the revocation of the company’s license, 





Loose Committee Adjusting. 


Iris fashionable in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and some other 
places, to adjust losses by committee. The method is as follows: A fire 
occurs, a meeting of companies is called, possibly a majority in interest 
attend; moved that a committee be appointed. Three or more insurance 
magnates are chosen ; these three men have as much work in their offices 
as they can attend to, even if they know how to adjust a loss, which they 
generally don’t. The three appoint an adjuster who does understand 
how. Adjuster goes to work alone on a job that should have at least six 
active minds and twelve hands toaccomplish. He does his level best, but 
he can not get over the ground. He is afraid to tell the committee the 
truth, that more help is needed, and he staggers thr ugh. If assured are 
so inclined, they walk away with the well-intentioned but restricted in- 
surance adjuster. He realizes his inability to cover the ground, but patches 
upareport. The august committee have no idea whether it is right or 
wrong, and like everybody else on the loss, have to take the adjuster’s 
word for it, and they approve his report. 

Then the most important part comes, namely, the charge for services, 
Adjuster mildly suggests that his services are worth $100—approved by 
committee. Now, if that poor devil of an adjuster’s time was worth $100, 
the committee’s august time must be worth at least $200 each, or $600. 
How is this $700 to be gotten without the unrepresented companies at a 
distance knowing that they have paid it. Charge it in the loss as ‘‘ gen- 
eral expenses.” Everybody happy. Assured $10,000 ahead, committee, 
$6060 ; the company at a distance did not pay an adjuster, and the adjuster 
has enough to keep him from starving until the next chance to go through 
the same morality-paralyzing farce. 

In a recent fire in one of the above-named cities, the adjuster had the 
goods that were recovered sold at auction. The assured was paid over a 
part of the proceeds, but what proportion of the entire amount realized he 
did not know. Assured made his ‘statement of loss, giving the amount 
which he had received, presumably all that there was, and most of the 
companies paid the loss on this statement. One company asked the 
assured for a copy of the auctioneer’s sales and charges, which the assured 
very willingly tried to get, but the assured was notified that he could not 
have it except upon an order from the adjuster. It may beall honest and 
right, but it bears the semblance of dishonest trickery, and serves at least 
as a warning that companies had better have adjusters to look after their 
interests in whose ability and honesty they have absolute confidence, and 
from whom they can orally learn the facts of the loss to explain to their 
stockholders when required. 

The most successful insurance companies have found it a profitable 
investment to have an adjuster early at the scene of a loss, representing 
their interests, and not depend upon the chance of getting a proper settle- 
ment through the assistance of some chance adjuster or committee. It is 
natural for every person to look at his own side of a story—and it is sel- 
dom that there are not two sides to a story after a fire loss—and the insur- 
ance adjuster that is on the ground is extremely liable to adjust most 





favorably for his own company, and charge expenses most favorably for 
himself. Companies that refuse to have their own representatives are 
generally considered by the adjusting fraternity as pretty good geese to 
pluck, and are accordingly plucked. It is usually the case that if the 
officers of the company have not sagacity enough to be properly repre- 
sented in the adjustment, they have not enough to detect any errors that 
are covered up in the proofs of loss when submitted. 

There are enough variations in policies of insurance to enable the 
adjuster upon the ground to saddle all the bad points on the unrepresented 
company. This is done every day of the year, and companies that con. 
gratulate themselves upon having saved, as they fondly suppose, the ex- 
penses of an adjuster, are being loaded with improper charges and expenses 
that are sealed from the casual supervision of the office man, even were 
he capable of discovering their errors. The place to adjust a loss is at 
the scene of the fire, where facts are obtainable, and the proper person to 
do it is the company’s individual representative. The cases in which un- 
represented companies have been gulled forms a large chapter in every 
adjuster’s memory book.— Cincinnati Business Observer. 





The Standard Fire Office Retires from the United States. 


Tue Standard Fire Insurance Company of London, England, last week 
reinsured all of its outstanding risks in the United States in the Irving 
Insurance Company, and discontinued business on this side of the At- 
lantic. In October, 1881, the Standard established a branch in this coun- 
try, its first transaction being the reinsurance of the New York City Fire 
Insurance Company, John W. Simonson, president of the latter, becom- 
ing resident manager of the former. Having deposited $200,000 with the 
State Insurance Department, and appointed Gen. U. S. Grant, William 
A. Wheelock, president of the Central National Bank, and Gen. John J. 
McCook, trustees for the United States, the Standard proceeded to es- 
tablish agencies in the various parts of the country. About the close of 
December, 1882, John W. Simonson, whose health had been failing for 
some time, died. Timothy Y. Brown, who had been for many years 
secretary of the old Tradesmens Fire Insurance Company, succeeded 
Mr. Simonson as manager of the Standard, and all business of the former 
company was transferred tothe latter. The cause of the withdrawal ofthe 
Standard at this time is not to be found on this side of the water. The 
company has $325,000 deposited with various State Insurance Depart- 
ments, and in the hands of trustees $250,000. It is said that these funds 
are wanted at the London office, and hence the company’s retirement from 
business in this country. The deposits will not be released, however, 
until the liabilities are fully satisfied. 





Since the above was written the negotiations between the Standard Fire 
Office and the Irving have fallen through, the Standard being unable to 
command the necessary funds to compensate the Irving for assuming its 
liabilities. It is reported that Manager Brown desired to assign to the 
Irving a claim on its deposit in the hands of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, but Mr. McCall refused to consent to this arrangement, holding 
that the deposit could not be interfered with until all the liabilities of the 
Standard were liquidated. Arrangements have been made, however, with 
the Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn to assume the business of 
Standard. The contract is completing as we go to press, 








MERE MENTION. 


—A. P. Spencer of Kansas City, special agent of thé Queen, was in 
Chicago last week. 

—S. M. Moore & Co., local agents of Chicago, sent out a very tasteful 
New Year’s greeting to their friends and patrons. 

—East St. Louis is in a deplorable condition as regards fire protection. 
The place has no fire service, and the St. Louis Fire Department will not 
go there. On the occasion of the Glucose Works fire, the other evening, 
there was no fire engines or firemen on hand, and the fire having ex- 
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hausted itself died out calmly and slowly, leaving ashes and qdeédris in the 
place where stood a few hours before a well-equipped and arranged manu- 
factory worth $50,000. 

—Walter Critchell of the firm of R. S. Critchell & Co., Chicago local 
agents, and family have gone to Florida to spend the winter, Mr. Critchell 
being in bad health, 

—Henry M. Brooks & Co., agents at Cleveland, have taken into part- 
nership Albert R. Manning, formely associated with Mr. Brooks, and the 
firm will be henceforth Brooks, Manning & Co, 

—Mrs. C. F. Nutt, the widow of Capt. Nutt, who was shot by Dukes, 
has brought suit against the Accident Insurance Company of North 
America to recover $5000 insurance on the life of the deceased. 

—Granger, Smith & Co. of Chicago have issued a very tasteful little cal- 
endar to advertise their local agency, the striking and novel feature of 
which is the diagrams of the theatres which embellish the back of each 
monthly sheet. 

—Charles M. Peck, the well-known New York agent, is sending out to his 
friends and customers a Shakesperean calendar with an appropriate quo- 
tation for every day in the year. The face of the calendar depicts a pas- 
toral scene in Henry VI, presenting the life of a swain, 

—It is seldom that so large a number of companies, with assets ranging 
from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000, are found in one city agency as are found 
in the popular agency of Moore & Janes of Chicago. They have seven 
companies, none of which are under a million. 

—The Grand Jury of the Cook County (Chicago) Criminal Court re- 
turned an indictment against Dr. Henry Geiger, August Gutschow, and 
Itillus Driver, who are charged with conspiring to defraud the Home 
Life Insurance Company out of $2500 on the graveyard insurance plan. 

—The Board of Underwriters at Memphis, Tenn., announce that par- 
ties using gasoline stoves are to be charged an advanced premium of 
one-fourth of one per cent. and they must pay the extra premium at 
once, at the same time have their policies revised, or they will be vitiated 
in case of fire. 

—On December 20, Mary W. Craine filed a bill in the Circuit Court 
against her husband, William Neil Craine, the Chicago agent of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company, charging him with cruelty and asking for a 
divorce. On Monday of last week Craine filed his answer, denying all 
the accusations. 

—lIn a gracefully worded and very handsomely embellished New Year’s 
card, Manager Theo. W. Letton of Chicago, general western agent of the 
Fire Insurance Association of London, wishes his agents a happy and 
prosperous New Year and acknowledges his indebtedness to them for the 
large business sent him since he assumed the general agency, some three 
months since, the premiums he has received being in excess of any re- 
ceived in a like period by the company. 

—A Boston paper says that there are one or two nice points to settle in 
connection with the recent burning of a barn in Westboro, Mass. The fire 
was discovered at 11.55 A.M. At noon an insurance policy in one com- 
pany expired, and one in another took effect. Query: How much of the 
destruction was accomplished before 12 o’clock for which the first com- 
pany is responsible? Also, can the new standard of time (the fire origi- 
nating at 12.11 old-time) affect the legal point involved ? 

—The Board of Estimate and Apportionment on Saturday last approved 
the estimates of the Fire Commissioners for expenses for 1884. They in- 
clude the following items: For salaries, including the commissioners, 
clerical force and uniformed members, $1,283,729.20; for apparatus, 
supplies, horses, rents, etc., $250,000; for increase of engine and hook 
and ladder companies, $52,400; for new houses for engine companies 
Nos. 52, 53,54 and 55, and hook and ladder company No. 15, $100,000 ; 
total, $1,686,129. 20. This was unanimously agreed to. 

—J. Tuyes, president of the New Orleans Insurance Company, has 
issued a circular announcing the appointment of Colonel W. W. Caldwell 
of Chicago as manager of the company’s Northern department, which em- 
braces all business in States north of and including Kentucky, to suc- 
ceed Messrs. W. G. McCormick & Co. Col. Caldwell, was the company’s 
superintendent of agencies under McCormick & Co. and is con- 
sequently well acquainted with the agents and familiar with the company’s 
business. - McCormick & Co., retain the local agency, Ina circular to 
his agents Manager Caldwell speaks of the company thus: ‘‘ The New 





« 
Orleans Insurance Company, is worthy of your confidence and zealous 


efforts. Organized in 1805, it has an honorable record of more than 
three-quarters of acentury, and we can justly claim that it is time tried. 
Having past the trying times of the late civil war, standing the strain 
of a terrible depreciation of securities, that made it necessary to charge 
off the books as worthless hundreds of thousands of dollars, we can justly 
claim that it is war tested. Having fought the battle of fire for eighty 
years, paying every honest demand promptly, and still being possessed 
of a halfa million unimpaired capital, with a large net surplus over all 
liabilities and capital, we can justly claim that it is fire-proof.” 


—The finishing touches have been given to the extensive water-works 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Their efficiency was tested December 27. The 
improvement cost $400,000. Twenty-one miles of mains were laid to con- 
nect the works on the east bank of the Missouri river with all parts of the 
city. The reservoirs at the river will hold ten million gallons, where the 
muddy water is filtered. The storage reservoir, with a capacity of four 
million gallons, is located on a high bluff, giving one hundred and fifty 
feet pressure for fire purposes. Two hundred hydrants have been placed 
and are now ready for use in case of fire. 


. 

—A Danish correspondent of The Scotsman states that a young Dane, 
Jens Nielsen by name, twenty-one years of age, has been arrested for set- 
ting fire to several houses in Valby, a village in the immediate vicinity of 
Copenhagen. Having been taken in the act, nothing was to be gained 
by denying his criminality, while much, he may have thought, might be 
gained by a free confession ; so, with a candor which seemed really con- 
genial to his character, the young criminal confessed under examination 
that he was the author of three conflagrations in London in February, 
1881. 

—The killing of two members of the St. Louis Underwriters’ Salvage 
Corps at the fire which, on Christmas Eve, destroyed the Cuppler broom 
factory and several other large establishments, cast a gloom over Christ- 
mas festivities in that city. Their sad fate has called public attention to 
the fact that no provision is made for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the victims of such disasters, and a movement has been started for the 
establishment of a permanent fund to be used for their benefit. The insur- 
afice companies, the Merchants’ Exchange, the merchants and hotel pro- 
prietors are co-operating in the movement, and it is believed that a sum 
of money will be raised sufficient to yield an annual income of $15,000, 
which is thought sufficient for the purposes mentioned. 


—An interesting decision was rendered last week by Judge Blodget, of 
Chicago, in the case of the Union Life Insurance Company of Maine 
against Eliza M. Stevens etal. In 1853 Samuel B. Stevens insured his 
life for $1200 in the Union Mutual for the benefit of his then wife, Mary 
F. Stevens, ‘‘and heirs.” The wife was killed in a railway accident in 
June, 1856. In October, 1869, Stevens again married, his wife being the 
defendant in the present suit. Upon his marriage Stevens went to the 
insurance company and asked to have the insurance policy changed so as 
to read for the benefit of his wife, Eliza M. Stevens. The company 
refused to make such a change in the policy, but suggested that he allow 
the policy to lapse, and take out a new one, which he did. On the death 
of Mr. Stevens, Mary Taylor, the daughter and sole heir of his first wife 
by a former husband, claimed the insurance on the ground that the second 
policy was a continuation of the first, and that she was her mother’s sole 
heir. It appeared that Stevens, as guardian for Mary Taylor, had recov- 
ered $2000 from the company, but had never paid the money over to her. 
In his will he provided that the $2000 should be paid to his step-daugh- 
ter in settlement of her claim, which should be made a lien upon his 
property. Judge Blodget held that Mr. Stevens had a right to change his 
mind in regard to an insurance as much as he had to make a change in 
his will. It could hardly be contended that Mary Taylor had, on the 
death of her mother, any right to the proceeds of the policy. The words 
‘*and heirs” in the policy should be construed as meaning the heirs of 
Mary F. and Samuel Stevens. As the latter never could have been com- 
pelled to pay the premiums on the original policy, it seemed as certain 
that he could make changes in the policy itself. It was an incomplete 
gift to his wife, and he was in a position to change his mind at any time. 
His direction by will that the $2000 be paid to Mary Taylor made the 
policy a part of the assets of the estate, and the decree, therefore, directed 
that the proceeds of the policy be paid to the widow, Eliza M. Stevens, 
each party to the suit paying their own costs. 
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